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The abbe first proves that according to the legislation of Justinian 
the monk was in no way limited in the exercise of his civil rights. As 
early as the ninth century, however, there is record of a man who was 
deprived of his inheritance by his family because he had become a 
monk. Similar cases occurred during the following centuries, but there 
existed great uncertainty in regard to their legality. Finally, about 
1500, the principle was clearly enunciated by jurists that monks, having 
separated themselves from the world, were no longer members of 
society, and consequently were without legal status. Being no longer 
citizens, they were without the rights of citizens. The law regarded 
them as dead. This civil or legal death was regarded as natural death, 
and had practically the same effects. The principal effects of civil death 
were: (1) The monk was not competent to make a contract, hence 
could not buy, sell, barter, exchange, etc. Like a slave or minor, he 
could make no personal engagement. (2) The monk was incompetent 
to receive or to dispose of property, whether by inheritance, by will, or 
by deed of gift. However, if a monk were elected abbot or bishop, he 
was thereby freed from his vow of poverty and could amass personal 
possessions. (3) Furthermore, among other incapacities the monk was 
incompetent to contract marriage, to be a party to a suit at law, or to 
act as a witness to certain important documents, such as wills. 

Of these incapacities the second is the most important, and from this 
probably all the others were developed. It was evidently intended to 
put a check on the acquisition of land by the monasteries. 

The author develops at some length the considerations and argu- 
ments by which such legislation was justified, and dwells on their 
weakness and inconsistencies. He also shows that in France, while 
the independence of ecclesiastical courts was admitted, the civil 
authority interfered in them whenever it wished. 

The book abounds in interesting information. 

The University of Chicago. Oliver J. Thatcher. 

A History of the People of the Netherlands. By Petrus 
Johannes Blok, Professor of Dutch History in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. Vols. I and II. London and New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1899. Pp. viii -f- 374 ; vii-l-420. 
$2.50 each. 
The true history of any nation must start at the beginning and 
continue to the latest development. It must, moreover, have many 
sides. Nothing more distorts or misrepresents history than a treatment 
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which takes a microscopic section and directs attention to it as if 
separated from the great living whole of which it forms an organic 
part. There are many special studies of brief periods which, while 
excellent in themselves, still leave much to be desired by one who 
wishes to know Dutch history in its living reality. 

All these requirements seem to be admirably met in Blok's History 
of the People of the Netherlands. The author begins with the Roman 
dominion, and follows the course of development through all its 
windings and complications, through its relations with Charles the 
Great's empire, through the feudal stage, through the period of the 
Burgundian princes. And the work, when completed, will carry us 
through the .terrible period of the conflict with Philip II., the final 
triumph of the patriots, and the rise of the Dutch republic, and then 
down to the formation of the kingdoms of Belgium and Holland. 

The two volumes before us bring the history down to the departure 
of Philip II. for Spain. 

But, as we have indicated, this history is not concerned simply with 
a single phase of the subject. It rather treats all phases, and seeks to 
show them in their interrelations. Not only does the political side 
receive ample treatment, but also the commercial, the literary, the 
artistic, the scientific, and the religious are well brought up. The 
chapters in the first volume on the clergy, the nobility, and the country 
people, and the chapters in Vol. II on ecclesiastical conditions in 
Burgundian territory, and on art, letters, and science under the Bur- 
gundians, are good examples of the author's ability to analyze and 
describe interesting situations. The discussion of each phase throws 
light on every other phase, and so the reader is presented with as com- 
plete a picture of the whole life of the people as could possibly be 
given. 

Professor Blok has properly recognized that the history of the 
mediseval period of Dutch history must make the foundation of the 
whole structure. And yet an investigation of this period involved 
many difficulties. Among these was the fact that no written record 
existed for the political history of the Netherlands. But the author 
has overcome this difficulty as well as it could be done. 

When completed, the book will fill a place in English previously 
unoccupied. It will render all the more valuable the great works of 
Motley and Prescott, and the more recent William the Silent of Miss 
Putnam. Upon these the English reader has hitherto mainly relied 
for his knowledge of the people of the Netherlands. 
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The first volume was translated by Mr. Oscar A. Bierstadt, of the 

Astor Library ; the second, by Miss Putnam, who will complete the 

work. 

J. W. Moncrief. 
The University of Chicago. 



The History of the Book of Common Prayer. By Rev. 
Leighton Pullan, Fellow of St. John Baptist's College, 
Oxford; Lecturer in Theology in St. John's, Oriel, and 
Queen's Colleges. London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. 

Pp. xvi + 328. 5s. 

The writer of this volume has attempted a history of the Prayer- 
Book in its doctrinal aspects. The earlier portion deals with the 
sources from which the various offices of the English Prayer-Book — 
but especially the communion service — have been derived. The for- 
mation of the existing liturgy is next traced through the Reformation 
and Restoration periods, and the remainder of the volume is occupied 
with an analysis of the different services. The ground has become 
familiar to scholars from its having been traversed by such authors as 
Wheatley, Blunt, and Blakeney. To those thus acquainted with liturgi- 
cal history the value of Mr. Pullan's work is greatly impaired by his 
manifest disposition to conform facts to theories. For example, 
Archbishop Laud is referred to as " wise in his doctrines," and his 
policy toward the Scottish church is commended. We are informed 
that, had Edward VI. lived, "he would probably have reduced the 
Church of England to a Calvinistic sect." Bishop Gardiner is alluded 
to as "the leader of the conservatives" (?) under Henry VIII. In 
recording the somewhat questionable consecration of Dr. Seabury " in 
the upper room of a house in Aberdeen," his notorious "Concordat" 
with the Scotch Episcopal church is referred to, but in such a way that 
the ordinary reader would not suppose that consecration was obtained 
only at the price of a bargain to introduce into the American Prayer- 
Book the teaching of a priestly sacrifice in the communion. The con- 
secration of Bishops White and Provoost is mentioned in a footnote, 
with the singular comment : " They appear to have been bishops of the 
Georgian type, and greatly neglected their episcopal duties.' 1 '' (The italics 
are our own.) On the whole, the work is untrustworthy as a guide to 
any fair and impartial view of liturgical history. 

Chicago. Charles Edward Cheney. 



